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immediately to England, in order to consult with her
ministers what was proper to be done.

The proposal above mentioned, for preventing the union
of France and Spam, met with many difficulties; Mons. de
Torcy raising objections against several parts of it. But the
Queen refused to proceed any farther with France, until this
weighty point were fully settled to her satisfaction; after
which, she promised to grant a suspension of arms, provided
the town and citadel of Dunkirk might be delivered as a
pledge into her hands: and proposed that Ypres might be
surrendered to the Dutch, if they would consent to come
into the suspension. France absolutely refused the latter;
and the States General having acted in perpetual contra-
diction to Her Majesty, she pressed that matter no farther ;
because she doubted they would not agree to a cessation of
arms. However, she resolved to put a speedy end, or at
least intermission, to her own share in the war: and the
French having declared themselves ready to agree to her
expedients, for preventing the union of the two crowns, and
consented to the delivery of Dunkirk; positive orders were
sent to the Duke of Ormonde to avoid engaging in any battle
or siege, until he had further instructions; but he was di-
rected to conceal his orders, and to find the best excuses he
could, if any pressing occasion should offer.

The reasons for this unusual proceeding, which made a
mighty noise, were of sufficient weight to justify it; for, pur-
suant to the agreement made between us and France, a
courier was then dispatched from Fontainefcleau to Madrid,
with the offer of an alternative to Philip, either of resigning
Spain immediately to the Duke of Savoy, upon the hopes of
succeeding to France, and some present advantage, which,
not having been accepted, is needless to dilate on; or oif
adhering to Spain, and renouncing all future claim to France
for himself and his posterity.

Until it could be known which part Philip would accept,
the Queen would not take possession of Dunkirk, nor suffer
an armistice to be declared. But, however, since the Most
Christian King had agreed that his grandson should be
forced, in case of a refusal, to make his choice immediately,
Her Majesty could not endure to think, that perhaps some
thousands of lives of her own subjects and allies might be